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ABSTRACT ARTICLE HISTORY 
This dialogue begins with the question of “concrete Marxism,” Received 19 April 2022 
which is at the foundations of “Socialism with Chinese Revised 6 July 2022 
Characteristics.” The concrete is analysed in terms of Marx's Accepted 19 July 2022 
dialectic between freedom and necessity, as also in Marx's early 
work on Epicurean materialism and in Engels’s “Dialectics of Concrete Marxism; dialectic; 
Nature” and “Anti-Duhring.” We include a discussion of Hegel's China; socialism; 

dialectic between the actual and the rational. Subsequently, we communism 

move to the relationship of socialist construction to the (non- 

socialist) past and a socialist future. We adduce examples from 

Marx's “The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte,” as well as 

the Chinese concept of mingyun (destiny/future) and explore the 

implications of Lenin’s critique of “left wing” impatience with the 

past. The issue here is the mistake of a “leftist” effort to make the 

leap—through sheer voluntary effort—into communism as an 

over-compensation for practical deficiencies and, on the other 

hand, the possibility for revolutionary socialism of appropriating 

and transforming the positive advances of bourgeois culture and 

civilisation. We conclude with some preliminary observations on 

the communist prospect, emphasising the concrete form of the 

dialectic of productive forces and relations of production and the 

reasons why this form highlights the importance of the former as 

a motive force. 


KEYWORDS 


Introduction 


The very meanings of socialism and communism have once again come to the fore in 
international consciousness. This is in no small part due to the fact that China has 
stepped onto the centre of the world stage, and to the fact that it is increasingly the stron- 
gest socialist country in human history. Too many international observers have been 
caught napping, assuming they “really knew” what was going on in China. That they 
were—and in some cases still are—wrong should be obvious. The question is, therefore: 
how should we tackle the questions of socialism and communism? What does the well- 
known Marxist dialectic of freedom and necessity mean in terms of the concrete histori- 
cal conditions in which a communist party was able to gain power through a proletarian 
revolution and begin—in the context of “backward” economic conditions and grinding 
poverty—the long and arduous task of constructing socialism, as a preparation for com- 
munism? Assuming that one is not an armchair or “legal Marxist” (as Lenin scathingly 
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observed), but a communist who is willing to learn from history, to “get one’s hands 
dirty” in the experience of constructing socialism, what can we learn philosophically 
from a rich century of socialist construction? 

Roland: Let us begin with the concept of “concrete Marxism.” I would like to juxta- 
pose two quotations, one from 2013 and the other from 1938. 


Socialism with Chinese characteristics is socialism and not some other -ism. ... Our party 
has always emphasised that socialism with Chinese characteristics not only adheres to the 
basic principles of scientific socialism, but also endows it with distinctive Chinese character- 
istics according to the conditions of the times. That is to say, socialism with Chinese charac- 
teristics is socialism, and not some other -ism. (Xi 2019, 1; translated from Chinese) 


This quotation comes from Xi Jinping, in a now famous talk from 2013 that was part of 
the regular Communist Party of China (CPC) Politburo study sessions. The lapidary 
observation that socialism with Chinese characteristics is socialism and not some 
other “-ism” is explained in terms of basic principles and specific judgements made in 
response to particular problems. However, there is actually much more at stake in this 
observation than one may at first think. Let us turn to the second quotation, from 1938: 


There is no such thing as abstract Marxism, but only concrete Marxism. What we call con- 
crete Marxism is Marxism that has taken on a national form, that is, Marxism applied to the 
concrete struggle in the concrete conditions prevailing in China, and not Marxism abstractly 
used. If a Chinese communist, who is a part of the great Chinese people, bound to his people 
by his very flesh and blood, talks of Marxism apart from Chinese peculiarities, this Marxism 
is merely an empty abstraction. Consequently, the sinification of Marxism—that is to say, 
making certain that in all its manifestations it is integrated with Chinese characteristics 
and used according to Chinese peculiarities—becomes a problem that must be understood 
and solved by the whole Party without delay. (Mao [1938] 1991, 658-659; translated from 
Chinese) 


Obviously, this quotation comes from Mao Zedong, during the immensely formative 
decade of the 1930s. The crucial point that Mao makes is that there is no such thing 
as abstract Marxism. Instead, concrete Marxism is Marxism per se. 

Antonis: One of the ways of thinking concretely about the problem of the relation 
between socialism and the concrete that I find most useful and instructive is contained 
in the opening to the late, great Domenico Losurdo’s essay “Has China Turned to Capit- 
alism?” (2017). There, Losurdo begins with the idea, highly prominent in the West 
among both Western liberals and Marxists (to be fair, this used to be a somewhat com- 
mon position some years ago in sectors of the Chinese intelligentsia as well’) that Deng 
Xiaoping’s reforms have marked the retreat into capitalism in China. It was a very 
appealing idea, partly because of its pessimistic symmetry: in China, history—the history 
of what happened to the USSR—had repeated itself. This was appealing to liberals, 
because it meant that the triumph of liberal capitalism over socialism was total and com- 
plete; and it was appealing to many Western Marxists, because it meant that there were 
virtually no more revolutionaries left and so they could now speak not as advocates of a 
theory without practice but as the last authentic and surviving Marxists. 

Losurdo responds to the question of the title of his essay with another question: What 
exactly do we mean by “socialism”? Is it one thing? Is it something on which there has 
ever been, within the communist movement, spontaneous consensus? Let’s set aside 
the fact that, given a history of mutual estrangements and bitter denunciations extending 
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far beyond the Sino-Soviet split, it was actually the West that recognised countries like 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Romania, the USSR, the DPRK and the PRC as jointly “socialist” 
rather than these countries themselves in their mutual relations. Losurdo himself focuses 
on a single national example, that of the Soviet Union during its first 15 years of exist- 
ence. There, he remarks, “we see war communism” (during the Civil War), “then the 
new economic policy (NEP), and finally the complete collectivisation of the economy 
(including agriculture) in quick succession” (Losurdo 2017, 15). As he rightly remarks, 
these “were three totally different experiments” (15). Therefore, I would now add, we 
have three logical options: (a) reject all three as incarnations of socialism, as indeed 
some, even within the Marxist movement, have done (Lenin had his vociferous Marxist 
critics, too), therefore understanding the entire project of the Soviet Union as an aberra- 
tion from some presumed norm of socialism. In different ways and for different reasons, 
Karl Kautsky, Rosa Luxembourg, Victor Serge and Yevgeny Zamyatin all saw Lenin’s 
socialist Russia as an aberration from the “true” principles of socialism; (b) Accept 
only one of these phases as truly “socialist” and therefore view the other two as early 
forms of “aberration” or worse, “betrayal” (in Soviet Russia itself, there were many 
who viewed the NEP as “betrayal,” after all—the narrative is not restricted to its bet- 
ter-known Trotskyite form of Stalin as the traitor); or (c) accept all three periods as 
equally rational and therefore also equally necessary aspects of the construction of social- 
ism in Russia. In the first two cases, “socialism” is preserved as an abstract ideal that is 
never fulfilled in history—not even after a socialist revolution; it becomes an essentially 
theological category, removed from any actualisation, an idea of the mind rather than a 
historical project. In the third case, there is an effort to acknowledge the idea that the free- 
dom to “imagine” socialism, which many Westerners believe is fundamental to its uto- 
pian appeal, is in fact always constrained by necessity—factors internal and external, 
conjunctural and systemic. 

Now, it was Marx who first taught us that freedom and necessity exist in a dialectic. In 
the “Trinity Formula” section of the manuscript for Capital, vol. 3, he remarks, quite 
strikingly, that even for “socialised man,” for his “associated producers,” freedom “none- 
theless still remains a realm of necessity.” If, he notes, the “development of human 
energy” as “an end in itself” is the “true realm of freedom,” it “can blossom forth only 
with this realm of necessity as its basis” (Marx [1894] 1998, 807). The dialectic of freedom 
and necessity governs, as I understand it, relations between human nature and the extra- 
human natural world; it exists both for capitalism and for socialism, although, clearly, 
there are fundamental differences between what becomes possible for human nature in 
these two systems. And then, lastly, the progress, the movement forward of civilisation, 
means that these two realms are not static; with civilisation, Marx remarks, the “realm of 
physical necessity expands.” What was considered acceptable for an earlier and less 
developed society is now felt as poverty; and to meet the expansion of this realm, “the 
forces of production that satisfy these wants also increase” (807). Isn’t this at the core 
of what Deng Xiaoping asserted as the basis of the reforms of 1978? That socialism 
could not move forward on the basis of shared poverty, of the “one big pot of food”? 
Within socialism, too, we must admit, there develop struggles between social forces 
and ideas whose wish is to preserve the present stage of development and to simply freeze 
the dialectic of freedom and necessity at a specific point and other, opposing forces and 
ideas, which understand that it cannot be frozen so. Change is necessary, but it is also 
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always only possible on the grounds of a dialectic of freedom (innovation, reform, 
rethinking, restructuring, setting new priorities) and necessity (the persistence and trans- 
formation of social contradictions, the constraints of the international system, the limits 
of the ecological system and of existing resources). It seems to me that what I described as 
a metaphysical, radically idealist, practice-removed conception of socialism cannot even 
begin to examine those problems attending to the “concrete.” For such conceptions, only 
the abstract is adequately pure and therefore authentic. 

Hegel had a very different idea: “What is rational is actual and what is actual is 
rational” (Hegel 2008, 14; emphasis in the original). It is well known that this idea was 
often vulgarly misunderstood as an apologia for the then existing political status quo;” 
but Hegel essentially anticipated that: this “conviction,” he said, “is shared by every 
naive consciousness as well as by philosophy” (14). But there is a difference: philosophy 
is aware not only that “what is, is reason” and that it must therefore “comprehend what 
is” —which is no simple task because “what is” is in fact precisely that which ideology and 
propaganda often mask or distort—but also that it is itself (philosophy) “its own time 
apprehended in thoughts” (15); it does not transcend “its contemporary world” (15). 
That’s “idealist” Hegel for you! 

So, the dialectic of freedom and necessity and that between the actual and the rational: 
these two ideas seem to me foundational for changing track from an idealist metaphysics 
of socialism as an ideal irredeemably removed from our fallen world of power struggles, 
greed, ambition, etc., and toward a sober appraisal of the stakes, difficulties and gains of 
concrete socialist projects. Later, and to complete the picture of what Xi Jinping and Mao 
are pointing to, at least so far as the philosophical traditions of Marxism are involved, we 
might want to turn to a third foundational concept, which would be that of the “concrete 
universal” in Hegel. 

Roland: Let us stay with the dialectic of freedom and necessity a little longer. I would 
like to begin by comparing Losurdo’s observation concerning the rapid shifts, the step- 
ping this way and that, in the first decades of the Soviet Union with the Chinese experi- 
ence. Over a relatively longer period, we have: the red bases (e.g., Jinggangshan, and 
Yan’an) in the context of the revolutionary struggle coinciding with civil war; the accel- 
erated collectivisation of the first two decades of the New China after 1949; the class 
conflict of the tumultuous “Cultural Revolution”; the reform and opening-up; and 
now the “new era” characterised by a people-first focus. Here we may also ask: which 
of these is the “genuine” moment of socialism? 

For some—far removed from the actual experience of socialist construction in a devel- 
oping country—it was Mao’s “Cultural Revolution.” Let us consider France, where Wes- 
tern “Maoism” was the option for so many Marxists and Marxist hangers-on in the 
events of May 1968—Sartre, Sollers, Kristeva, Foucault, Badiou, and so on. But there 
was a problem: Since they had little to no knowledge of China at the time, they con- 
structed an extraordinary fantasy, a utopia for which Mao was the messiah for the ills 
not so much of China but of Gaullist France. What then of Deng Xiaoping? In the Wes- 
tern “Maoist” afterlife, Deng became the dystopian other of Mao’s utopia. Yet, anyone 
who bothers to study the reform and opening-up, Deng Xiaoping’s writings, and his 
long life involved in the communist struggle, will soon realise that the flesh-and-blood 
Deng has nothing to do with the “capitalist roader” image—a term given to him not 
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by Mao Zedong, who knew full well Deng’s communist credentials, but by the ill-fated 
Gang of Four. 

We have already come down to earth somewhat, so let us stay here and examine the 
dialectic of freedom and necessity by means of a text and a word. The text is from Marx’s 
well-known observation in “The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte”: “Men make 
their own history, but they do not make it just as they please; they do not make it under 
circumstances chosen by themselves, but under circumstances directly encountered, 
given and transmitted from the past” (Marx [1852] 1979, 103). I know that you have writ- 
ten at length on the first few pages from this text (Balasopoulos 2019), and may wish to 
comment further, but I would like to jump ahead to an intense debate in the early days 
after the October Revolution. The Bolsheviks faced the reality of a distinct tension in the 
revolutionary Marxist tradition: Should all that is from former autocratic and nascent 
bourgeois times be discarded for the sake of beginning anew, or should the revolutionary 
dialectic seek to appropriate what was best from the past and transform it in light of the 
new? The debate was very heated on the question of traditional Russian culture and Pro- 
letkult: In the end, the Bolsheviks—spearheaded on this matter by Lenin and Luna- 
charsky—opted for the on-going dialectic indicated by Marx. They had to work with 
what they were given and build anew. 

Now for the word: mingyun. This ancient term has come to the fore in an international 
context with “the community of common mingyun for humankind.” We find two trans- 
lations of mingyun in English: “destiny” and “future.” Why? It is rather difficult to trans- 
late. The term ming refers to the destiny or fate pertaining to one’s life, while yun includes 
in its semantic field the senses of fortune, movement, use, and application. The combi- 
nation of the two characters as mingyun means that one can, through sheer hard work 
and innovation, change the course of one’s destiny. In other words, if we apply ourselves 
to the task at hand, we can move destiny in our favour—for which the translation “mov- 
ing one’s destiny” may be the most apt. Or, as Mencius put it, “whether life is long or 
short does not change one’s attitude, but through self-cultivation one waits for whatever 
issue; this is the way to establish one’s destiny [ming]” (Mencius 1895, vol. VII. 1.1). In 
some respects, the Chinese concept of mingyun embodies in its two characters the dia- 
lectic of freedom and necessity that Marx identified in the opening sentences of “The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte” (Marx [1852] 1979). It should be no surprise 
that Marx’s observation is not only well understood in China, but also that Marxism has 
enabled the Chinese people to seize hold of their destiny so as to liberate and then reju- 
venate the country through revolution and reform. 

We can go further, now in terms of an unexpected confluence between two unlikely 
works: Marx’s doctoral thesis on Epicurus ([1841] 1975) and Engels’s “Dialectics of 
Nature” ([1882] 1987). Despite all the differences in time, emphasis, and style of argu- 
mentation, the direction of their arguments has a direct bearing on freedom and neces- 
sity. The key is matter in motion, or the material reality of motion. Thus, Marx develops 
an argument in terms of a dialectical tension between the free creativity of the atom’s 
declination and the necessity of the direct line of fall. The radically free atom must relate 
to other atoms through repulsion and attraction, and in doing so it comes face to face 
with the reality that its freedom is inescapably connected with the necessity signalled 
by the materiality of motion (Stanley 1989). For Engels, the dialectic of repulsion and 
attraction in motion itself—which requires at least two bodies—leads him to argue for 
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the centrality of work in motion itself and then in natural and human history. It is pre- 
cisely at this point that Engels moves beyond Marx’s argument in the doctoral thesis. 
Whereas for Marx the subjective creativity of the declining atom arises from and is 
thus inextricably connected with the objective materiality of the motion of falling, for 
Engels it is work that constitutes the core of motion as an inescapably material reality. 
Work does not act on matter, as though it were an external “unmoved mover,” “force” 
or even “energy,” but is through and through the nature of matter itself. Thus, Engels’s 
observation in the third edition of “Anti-Dithring” ([1894] 1988) may be seen not as a 
mechanistic retreat, but rather as a conclusion to both arguments. Here Engels glosses 
Hegel’s point that “freedom is the insight into necessity [die Einsicht in die Notwendigh- 
eit)” with the following observation: “Therefore the freer a man’s judgement is in relation 
to a definite question, the greater is the necessity with which the content of this judge- 
ment will be determined” (Engels [1894] 1988, 312). 

Antonis: Your observations raise a wealth of issues around the difficulty of thinking 
about socialism concretely. Part of this difficulty, it seems to me, is the tendency to fre- 
quently take the concrete as only the starting point from which we begin before proceed- 
ing to the more general and abstract. Dialectical thought, however, does not view the 
concrete merely as a starting point; it is also an ending point, that which we must get 
back to after the labours of abstraction, only to find that this is a new concrete, more 
complex and layered than we had heretofore understood it to be. It is in fact in this 
motion back and forth between the poles of the concrete and the abstract that thinking 
itself is transformed, and through which it evolves and grows beyond its initial limits. If 
thought is an infinite task, it is so not because it is launched, like a rocket, from a specific 
time and place into the void of the infinite, but because it returns to its beginnings in 
concrete and practical experience having been transformed by its subsequent motion 
toward universal categories. It can then be relaunched from a now transformed under- 
standing of hidden complexities within the concrete into a far more nuanced under- 
standing of the universal as well—ad infinitum. 

Let me now elaborate more specifically on a couple of the issues raised in your obser- 
vations, beginning with that of the import of Marx’s famous phrase from “The Eight- 
eenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte” for the debates among the Bolsheviks in the first 
years of the Russian Revolution. As you put it, the dilemma concerned the attitude 
toward the inherited past. In one of the last texts he wrote in his life (it was published 
in March 1923, the month when he had his third stroke and less than a year before 
his death), entitled “Better Fewer, But Better” ([1923] 1965), Lenin raises precisely this 
question. The context is the question of the improvement of the revolutionary state 
apparatus. Lenin remarks, quite tellingly, that the “experience of the first five years” of 
the revolution has been more than sobering; it has “crammed our heads at mistrust 
and skepticism” (Lenin [1923] 1965, 487). Mistrust and scepticism toward what? Well, 
toward the utopian strain of expectations of a speedy and total obliteration of the past 
that pre-revolutionary and revolutionary zeal (including, ironically, that of his own 
“The State and Revolution” [Lenin [1917] 1964]) had inspired. In a jab against the Pro- 
letkult movement which he had long seen with both mistrust and scepticism, Lenin notes 
that such feelings are reinforced “when, for example, we hear people dilating at too great 
length and too flippantly on ‘proletarian’ culture: for a start, we should be satisfied with 
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real bourgeois culture; for a start, we should be glad to dispense with the cruder types of 
pre-bourgeois culture” (Lenin [1923] 1965, 487). 

There are a few things we ought to note here: first, and perhaps most obviously, there 
is the criticism of excessive zeal and enthusiasm with instituting “the new.” Lenin does 
not only explicitly argue that the Bolshevik leadership “must show sound scepticism 
for too rapid progress, boastfulness, etc.” He also provides us with a materialist critique 
of the grounds of such excessive zeal, which he interprets as imaginary (over)compensa- 
tion, at the level of subjective volition, for deficiencies at the level of practical success and 
attainment: “we are too prone to compensate (or imagine that we can compensate) our 
lack of knowledge by zeal, haste, etc.” (Lenin [1923] 1965, 488). To refer to my own scant 
knowledge of the Chinese historical context, I believe that this remark bears quite directly 
to the material ground of the excesses of the Cultural Revolution (and earlier, of the dis- 
asters that attended the tellingly called “Great Leap Forward”): it is not simply that they 
are the excesses always inherent in a preponderance of voluntarism and a voluntaristic 
desire to leave the past and its inheritance behind (or, to return to the terms of our dia- 
lectic, to attain a freedom utterly unencumbered by necessity); it is also that such volun- 
tarism becomes dominant precisely in the midst of comparative material (infrastructural 
and cultural) underdevelopment and as imaginary (over)compensation for it. This is my 
second observation regarding these passages in late Lenin. There is a third: We must 
reflect very seriously on the sudden emergence, within the discourse of the most promi- 
nent and world-historical socialist revolutionary of his time, of an appreciation of “bour- 
geois culture” as an attainment that the socialist revolution still has years ahead of it to 
achieve. 

A superficial, I think, interpretation, of this gesture would be to view it as the sign of 
the well-nigh inevitable conversion, after the seizure of power, of the revolutionary into a 
conservative (isn’t this also involved in the denigration of Deng Xiaoping, by the way?). 
But Lenin remained a passionate and committed revolutionary until the day he died. 
We must think harder and perhaps above all, more dialectically: it is precisely after 
the revolution, after the political defeat of the class enemy, that it becomes possible to 
extricate from within that enemy’s ideology the authentically universal kernel contained 
in the ideological shell. As a process, what is involved after the socialist revolution is in a 
sense the reverse of that described in “The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte,” to 
return to that text one more time; there, the practical and even cynical orientation of the 
bourgeoisie quickly takes over from the noble ideas of virtue and justice of the Robe- 
spierres and Saint Justes: 


The new social formation once established, the antediluvian Colossi disappeared. [... ] 
Bourgeois society in its sober reality had begotten its true interpreters and mouthpieces, 
[...] its real commanders sat behind the counter, and the hogheaded Louis XVIII was 
its political chief. (Marx [1852] 1979, 104). 


In Lenin’s post-revolutionary Russia, on the contrary, and precisely because of the pol- 
itical defeat of the (nascent) Russian bourgeoisie, it becomes possible to extricate the 
positive potential of bourgeois culture from bourgeois political and economic hegemony 
over the peasantry and workers. 

This is why, for me, the predominant Western interpretation of Deng and the 1978 
reforms was from the beginning off-track: It did not see that the appropriation of the 
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market economy (which, by the way, Losurdo [2017, 17-20] has shown predated Deng 
and 1978 in China and certainly involved Mao himself) was grounded on the irreversi- 
bility of the political defeat of the (nascent) Chinese bourgeoisie politically represented by 
the Kuomintang; that it was that defeat, precisely, which provided Deng with the confi- 
dence that this change of course was possible without an overwhelming risk for the 
socialist revolution as a whole. Lenin would have never said the words I quoted from 
1923 before the revolution, just as he, conversely, would never repeat the almost anarchis- 
tic rhetoric regarding the desideratum of an obliteration of the state and its replacement 
by a “quasi-state” or even non-state that we find in “The State and Revolution” after the 
revolution. It’s not at all that Lenin “changed” from a revolutionary to a conservative. It is 
that the social circumstances, the balance of power, the nature of tasks, changed in such a 
way that the question of the relation to the past which, Lenin ([1923] 1965, 488) remarks, 
has been merely “overthrown” and “not yet overcome”—and therefore, likewise, the 
relation to the constraints of necessity—had also changed and had to be posed anew. 
And of course, that means that Lenin’s thought at large had to change with the changed 
conditions. 

This last point brings me to something you broach in your reference to the French 
interpretation of the Cultural Revolution, and more broadly to “Maoism” as a French 
and more generally Western trend. It was an interpretation based on what you show 
in your own work is a failure to take into account the co-implication of contradiction 
and unity—in China, this is the foundation of “contradiction analysis,” but it is also a 
fundamental aspect of Hegelian thought in the first place.* In the West, contradiction, 
as you have noted, tends to express itself merely in terms of “either/or,” and so, alongside 
the Messianic or salvific figure of Mao, there must also be a Judas or traitor, duly embo- 
died in Deng. It is remarkable, if you think about it, how tenacious this way of interpret- 
ing the history of socialist construction has been: for the French and more broadly 
Western Maoists, Mao embodies the pure freedom of the revolutionary march forward 
and Deng the retrogression to the “tradition of all dead generations,” to recall Marx’s 
“Brumaire” once again; For the Trotskyists, Trotsky embodies all that is pure and radical 
in the Russian Revolution, Stalin all that is conservative, distrustful of revolutionary 
dynamics, ultimately counter-revolutionary. And before both of these, and as John Bel- 
lamy Foster (2000, 8-9) shows, everything wrong or problematic with early socialist 
attempts to implement “dialectical materialism” is to be blamed on Engels’ presumed 
mechanism and empiricism, itself contrasted with Marx’s iconoclastic radicalism and 
his presumed indifference toward natural science. 

In your remarks, you speak of “an unexpected confluence between two unlikely 
works,” namely Marx’s doctoral thesis on Epicurus and Engels’s “Dialectics of Nature.” 
Foster, who also considers the dialogue between these two works as having a great sig- 
nificance in the contemporary context, aptly remarks that Marx’s materialism was 
grounded in the ancient materialism of Epicurus and that what attracted Marx there 
was that “[a]bove all, Epicureanism stood for an anti-teleological viewpoint” (Foster 
2000, 8-9). Now, it seems to me that what you have aptly called “betrayal narratives” 
in the West are offsprings of a deeply teleological way of thinking about socialist con- 
struction. Rather than being a “learning process,” as Losurdo (2003, 49-52) termed it, 
socialist construction is understood as an attempt to “storm the heavens” and these 
attempts can only either succeed or fail in attaining that end. Since they have nowhere 
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succeeded absolutely (since socialism has nowhere been both “pure” and sustainable at 
once) and since, therefore, the Messianic or salvific end of the class struggle is not in 
sight, there must have been “betrayal.” This neat pigeon-holing of the complexities 
and contradictions of socialist construction into narratives of high hopes and bitter dis- 
illusions, of prophets and traitors, obviously owes a lot more to religious thought than it 
is willing to admit. But we may also note that with them, we have a kind of false “con- 
crete,” the illusion that we have grasped something specific when all we have in our 
minds is a ready-made trope that neatly tucks in all the loose ends of contradiction, 
uneven development, internal and external pressures and limitations, to a quickly intel- 
ligible master narrative based solely on the feelings of hope and disillusion. Your remarks 
on the complex way Engels develops the Marxian understanding of the dialectic of neces- 
sity and freedom (itself predicated on the Epicurean notion of the atomic free fall into 
space on the one hand and the contingency of the atomic swerve on the other) could 
thus be supplemented, it seems to me, with the remark that such dialectic is fundamen- 
tally incompatible with teleology and with teleological notions of a pre-posited and inevi- 
tably dogmatic “end,” however unconscious or unavowed these might be. Against this 
position, we need to affirm what you explicate through the Chinese notion of mingyun: 
destiny can be changed if we work hard enough to change it. Why? Because, as you very 
aptly put it, work does not act on matter as though it were an external “unmoved mover,” 
“force” or even “energy,” but is through and through the nature of matter itself. I would 
not expect that the Chinese would call this a “utopian” idea, but to me, as a scholar of 
Western utopias, this is an absolutely fundamental component of the utopianism we 
need today. For, in the West, we have long been trapped in a vicious circle that runs 
from the “bad,” naive utopianism of Messianic zeal to the passive surrender to dystopian 
despair and hopelessness without ever dwelling on the practical implications of the onto- 
logical dialectic which you refer to. An example? As I write, my whole country is in des- 
pair over the destruction of forests, the failure of preservation; in China, however, it has 
become possible to think that you can “build” forests, that we are capable not simply of 
preserving nature as an inheritance but of creating natural environments through correc- 
tive (and collective) human action. 

Roland: A couple of brief observations on the question of betrayal narratives and the 
dialectic of old and new. As you point out, it is a well-nigh untranscendable horizon for 
much Western thought to distinguish the history of socialist construction in terms of the 
ingrained narrative of a messiah and a Judas Iscariot. I have occasionally encountered 
even greater messianic properties attributed to Trotsky, whom some see as possessed 
with prophetic foresight, untainted by the hard work of trying to construct socialism 
in desperate conditions. As you well know, the candidates for the betrayal are many, 
beginning with Engels, and at times they are embodied in one and same person (although 
here we really move into the related “fall narrative”): Lenin is the obvious candidate here, 
but one (e.g., Althusser) also finds Marx betraying himself in a curious time-warp.* As for 
the dialectic of old and new, we find it not only in the development of the universal of a 
market economy in the particularity of socialist system (this was already assumed in East- 
ern Europe), but also in terms of private property and competition. I believe it was Stalin 
who first observed that only under socialism could workers truly enjoy their personal 
property, since they had none when all of it was owned by the bourgeoisie. And Oskar 
Lange—who initially proposed market relations in a socialist system in the 1930s— 
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used to say that “authentic free competition could only exist in socialism, because under 
capitalism monopolies put down all kinds of true competition” (Kowalik 1992, 150). 

However, I would like to focus on Deng Xiaoping, initially on the question of revolu- 
tionary fervour, which you broach in terms of the zeal for haste in light of undeveloped 
material conditions. Deng identifies precisely what is at issue here in an observation from 
1978: 


Revolutionary spirit is a treasure beyond price. Without it there would be no revolutionary 
action. But revolution takes place on the basis of the need for material benefit. It would be 
idealism to emphasise the spirit of sacrifice to the neglect of material benefit. (Deng [1978] 
2008, 146; translated from Chinese) 


This quotation comes from a crucial speech that would set the agenda for the all-impor- 
tant Third Plenary Session of the Eighth CPC Central Committee, when the reform and 
opening-up was launched. Yes, says, Deng, revolutionary spirit is absolutely necessary to 
inspire people to commit themselves to the revolutionary cause, to undertake revolution 
itself, But—and this is crucial—“revolution takes place on the basis of the need for 
material benefit.” To neglect this inescapable feature, even more so in the context of 
grinding poverty, is pure idealism. Again, we must be clear about the specific context: 
China was still coming to terms with the excess of zeal during the “Cultural Revolution” 
and its open class conflict.” Deng was also engaged in a significant struggle with elements 
of the CPC who were still committed to the agenda of the previous decade. For many 
others, of course, Deng’s speech as a whole—it is the extremely important speech on “lib- 
erating thought”—came as a clap of “spring thunder.” 

There is, however, a risk in Deng’s emphasis. While Deng sought to prevent revolu- 
tionary zeal itself from ossifying into “poor socialism,” the resolute emphasis on “seeking 
truth from facts” led to a suspicion of any form of Marxist “faith.” We need to be careful 
here, since the Chinese terms xinxin, xinyang, and xinnian—with the overlapping mean- 
ings of “confidence,” “faith,” “belief,” and “conviction”—do not have the religious con- 
notations found in Western and indeed Russian contexts. Instead, they refer to the 
confidence and conviction one has in the belief one holds. Thus, it is possible to speak 
of “Marxist faith” without a religious framework.° Notably, we find a distinct emphasis 
since 2012 on precisely this feature of Marxism, a topic on which I have presented on a 
number of occasions in terms of Bloch’s “warm stream.” I did not realise at the time why 
there was such an interest in these lectures and indeed publications, but now I see that it 
was part of a growing interest in what is now called “Marxist faith theory.” The obvious 
point to be made here is dialectical: this emphasis on Marxist faith is not some return to 
the past forms of revolutionary zeal. It cannot be so, since the socio-economic conditions 
are vastly different, which is known in China in terms of the “great leap to prosperity.” 

Let us stay with Deng a little longer, since this brings us directly to the question as to 
how we may understand socialism. As you point out very well, there is a constant risk 
that we may believe we have grasped something specific when all we have in our 
minds is a ready-made trope that neatly tucks in all the loose ends of contradiction, 
uneven development, internal and external pressures and limitations, to a quickly intel- 
ligible master narrative based solely on the feelings of hope and disillusion. On this mat- 
ter, I would like to draw from three points made by Deng Xiaoping. The first is from 
1987: “Our direction in building socialism is entirely correct, but we are still trying to 
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find out what socialism means and how to build it” (Deng [1987] 2008, 227; translated 
from Chinese). This was a reasonably common observation from Deng in the 1980s, 
especially in discussions with leaders of newly liberated countries in Africa and Asia. 
It is not some clever wordplay—as some would suggest in an “Orientalist” moment— 
but taking seriously Marx’s observation in “Critique of the Gotha Programme” that 
the reality of socialism could be discovered and analysed only on the basis of experience 
and “only scientifically [mur wissenschaftlich]” (Marx [1875] 1985, 22). 

Second, in his famous “Southern Tour” of 1992, Deng spoke of the “three benefits” of 
the socialist road: “whether it is conducive to the development of the productive forces of 
a socialist society, to the enhancement of the comprehensive national strength of a social- 
ist country, and to the improvement of people’s living standards” (Deng [1992] 2008, 
372; translated from Chinese). We may object: is there anything particularly socialist 
about these benefits? Can we not say that some capitalist countries have achieved similar 
outcomes? This perception is confounded by the fact that Deng identifies these benefits 
in contrast to the capitalist road. Now, of course, we need the third text, which seeks to 
answer the very same question as to what socialism means: 


In China’s current backward state, what road can we take to develop the productive forces 
and improve people’s livelihood? This brings us back to the question of whether to stick to 
the socialist road or to take the capitalist road. Capitalism can enrich only a few percent of 
the Chinese people, but it will by no means solve the problem as to how the remaining 90 
percent can have a well-off life. (Deng [1984] 2008, 64; translated from Chinese) 


This is a concrete response to specific conditions, emphasising how we may under- 
stand socialism in response to such conditions. However, as you point out earlier, the 
dialectic of theory and practice is never-ending. This definition of socialism may have 
been true then, with Deng’s particular emphases. While I do think that Deng did 
make a distinct contribution that is valid today, in terms of the need for significant com- 
mon prosperity in order to lay the groundwork for communism, it is also the case that 
Deng did not have all of the answers. To say that this is socialism is to ossify a judgement 
made in a particular context and turn even this moment into an idealism. 

Antonis: Though we have touched upon several important issues regarding socialist 
construction, we have not said much about communism yet. This is only natural, of course, 
given first, that we are talking about a subject that, at least regarding China, is still acknowl- 
edged to be premature in relation to the existing development of productive forces; and 
secondly, that it is still not easy for Marxists in Western countries to rid themselves of 
the narratives of betrayal and capitulation to capitalism to which we referred earlier. It 
is therefore difficult for many Western Marxists to comprehend China in terms of the evol- 
ution of a specifically socialist mode of production—let alone to seriously confront the 
question of a communist project in China. So, it seems to me that our conversation may 
need to continue in the future. For now, I want to conclude my remarks by broaching 
the question of communism in a somewhat self-critical fashion. In the second chapter 
of your Socialism with Chinese Characteristics, you focus on Deng Xiaoping’s thought, 
with particular emphasis on his prioritisation of the development of the forces of pro- 
duction in China. In responding to this, I dwelt at some length on the question of the neces- 
sity of doing so in conditions of relative underdevelopment, such as those prevailing in 
China prior to the reform and opening-up. In your discussion, you note that in 
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underdeveloped economies where a successful proletarian revolution has taken place, “the 
emphasis usually shifts to liberating productive forces so as to lift people out of poverty and 
improve socio-economic wellbeing” (Boer 2021, 38). My own response was accordingly 
conditioned by reflecting on the necessities imposed by uneven development. But there 
is more to Deng’s thought than this, I belatedly realise. 

For, as David Laibman shows, Marx and Engels conceived of the dialectic between 
relations and forces of production in a particular and determined way. More specifically, 
as we can see by their formulations in both the “Manifesto of the Communist Party” (Marx 
and Engels [1848] 1976) and in Marx’s “A Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy” ([1859] 1987), “[c]ausality is clearly intended to run from PFs [productive forces] to 
PRs [Production Relations], not vice versa” (Laibman 2019, 80). This is fundamentally 
because although the forces of production may develop more or less spontaneously and 
unconsciously, the relations of production, to the degree that they involve “exploitation 
and surplus extraction” and must thus rely on “incentive, coercion, and control” (Laibman 
2019, 86)—or, in the case of socialism, to the degree that they are built on the principle of 
abolishing such exploitation—cannot be thought of as unintentional. Though the direc- 
tion of causality may thus be understood as merely dominant (i.e., allowing the existence 
of feedback effects from the relations of production back into the development of the forces 
of production, as in the negative form of the “fettering” of the latter by the former), it none- 
theless remains the case that the dialectic involves productive forces as the fundamental 
motive force for social evolution. But that is not all: To the degree that the forces of pro- 
duction shape the relations of production, they also beget specific forms of political power. 
The function of this political power is drastically different in the capitalist and in the social- 
ist modes of production. In the former, it consists fundamentally in the management of 
relations of production through the aforementioned triad of incentive, coercion and con- 
trol. This is necessary, because these relations are constituted by fundamental and irrecon- 
cilable class antagonisms (Laibman 2019, 82), which prevent the smooth synchronisation 
of the growth of productive forces and of matching relations of production. As is well 
known, for Marxism, capitalism exhibits this problem fundamentally in the form of the 
contradiction between the socialised nature of production and the private character of 
appropriation. The mitigation of class antagonisms under socialism, however, means 
that the state is not restricted to the role of an “arbiter” of antagonisms who decisively 
intervenes in favour of the dominant class in all vital areas; it can act as an agent who 
initiates, through conscious planning and concerted effort (rather than by relying on 
mere evolutionary contingency) the further development of productive forces. This now 
seems to me a very basic dimension within Deng’s approach to the question. And it 
very well describes the staggering rise of the Chinese economy and of Chinese productive 
capacities after the reform and opening-up. 

With the transformation, however, of the forces of production through the intentional 
planning and unitary will of the state, we reach a new stage, whereby the now trans- 
formed forces play their own role in reshaping the relations of production. Hence, 
from relatively simple relations of equality-in-shared-poverty during China’s post-revo- 
lutionary era, we move to a period of tremendous development of the productive forces 
which creates great strain on the established relations of production, in the form of 
widening social inequalities, for instance. But because the state preserves its function 
in the chain, it is able to undertake initiatives for a qualitative reorientation in the 
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direction of the development of forces of production, which now involves not only the 
alleviation of inequalities generated in the previous stage, but also the qualitative trans- 
formation of “well-being” for all through the augmentation of overall quality of life, 
environmental quality, cultural cultivation, the quality of leisure time, etc.’ What is cru- 
cial is that in this process the state is able to effectively “re-start” the chain of causality at a 
higher level instead of either restricting itself to the (inevitably one-sided) “arbitration” of 
the social antagonisms of productive relations (as in capitalism) or of exhausting its 
decision-making powers in a futile effort to directly transform such relations in the direc- 
tion of higher-stage socialism (for only the achieved degree and quality of the newly 
developed forces of production can do so “organically”). As I think is apparent, finally, 
this process has no “blocking” point as long as the state can serve its function as a 
lever of movement from transformed forces of production to evolving (rather than reac- 
tive or retrogressive) relations of production. The communist horizon can be thought of, 
perhaps, in terms of this dynamically evolving circuit, which neither capitalist societies 
nor early socialist societies had yet attained. 

Roland: Before I make some concluding observations, allow me to quote from the 
Vietnamese communist, Le Duan, who in 1960 took over from Ho Chi Minh as General 
Secretary of the CPV (Communist Party of Vietnam). From the 1960s—notably before 
the successful conclusion of the anti-imperialist and revolutionary struggle that united 
north and south—Le Duan emphasised that the new production relations require an ade- 
quate content through the advancement of productive forces. More specifically, this 
means building “a material and technical basis for socialism” that is embodied in tech- 
nology and “large-scale industry capable of providing all branches of the national econ- 
omy.” Why this emphasis? For Le Duan, “only on this basis can we carry out a rational 
new division of labour in our society, a rational utilisation of our country’s labour power 
and resources, and attain a high labour productivity” (Le [1963] 1965, 180; see also [1960] 
1965, 22-23; emphasis added). Of course, the Vietnamese communists had benefited 
from the earlier experiences in the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and China. But the 
reason I have quoted from Le Duan should be obvious: this position clearly reinforces 
the observations from Laibman that you mentioned. In Vietnam, this coordination of 
the forces and relations of production was seen as the only way to satisfy the people’s 
material and cultural needs, that is, to construct socialism. 

We have covered quite some ground in these early stages of our dialogue: the fact that 
concrete Marxism is Marxism; that the best (and I would say only) way to understand the 
actual experience of constructing socialism in terms of actual conditions is to do so 
through a rigorous dialectic—of freedom and necessity, of forces and relations of pro- 
duction, and so on; and we have hinted at the need to see such construction as a 
“path” or a “road” with its many twists and turns, rather than a “place” at which one 
has “arrived.” Indeed, this may be the sense in which we may explore further the meaning 
of communism, which, as you point out, we have not yet examined in any detail. 


Notes 


1. This assumption was particularly notable during the “wild 1990s” and its aftermath, when 
many contradictions of the initial phase of the reform and opening-up became apparent. 
However, this view has notably declined since the “new era” from 2012. 
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2. On the misreading of Hegel’s remark on actuality [Wirklichkeit] as apologetics for the status 
quo, see Sayers (1987), Losurdo (2004, 35-38), and Longuenesse (2007, 110-159). 

3. Noting here that the so-called “unity of contradictories” is not simply something that 
attends to the object, but to the thinking subject as well: “The subject is, qua thinking, there- 
fore supposed to be [...] the unity of contradictories” (see Bole HI 1987, 517). 

4. Althusser tried to suggest that the youthful “humanistic” Marx betrayed the mature “scien- 
tific” Marx, in terms of the effect of the history of publishing Marx’s earlier “The Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844” ([1844] 1975) much later than the works surrounding 
Capital. 

5. See also Deng’s advice to President Chissano of Mozambique: “There is a problem here: per- 
haps, given the conditions in your country, you should consider whether a headlong rush to 
socialism is advisable” (Deng [1988] 2008, 261; translated from Chinese). 

6. We may also see this emphasis in terms of the moral incentives (alongside material incentives) 
in the communist movement. Many thanks to an anonymous reviewer for this suggestion. 

7. It should be clarified that there is no real analogy to the role of the social-democratic welfare 
state of certain European countries here; for in their case, the role of the state is simply to 
redistribute wealth produced within existing relations of production, not the development 
of new productive forces in the direction of a qualitative change in relations of production, 
as in China. Besides, even the far more limited role of the European social-democratic state 
has been in marked decline for a number of years (see Gao and Chen 2022). 
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